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of the material for such a study, the author claims, has been published 
since the monographs of Zimmermann and Trendelenburg appeared, and he 
hopes to complete and fill out the outlines which they have drawn. Two 
points are especially emphasized in this account: (1) The harmony which 
Leibniz conceived to exist between the Good in itself — that which is 
prescribed by the jus naturale, and that which is useful to the individual 
and society ; and (2) The distinction between natural and positive law. 
In the section dealing with the influence of Leibniz's jurisprudence on his 
philosophy, the author contends that it was the conception of Law, which 
gave his entire Weltanschauung, etc., its characteristic coloring. He quotes, 
in support of this view, a passage from a letter of Leibniz to the Herzog 
Johann Friedrich of Hanover, in which he expressly states that it was his 
investigations in the field of jurisprudence which had led him to his doctrine 
of substance. The legal notion of the retributory nature of punishment 
demanded the freedom of the will, for which a different view of the 
individual and of the world was necessary from that adopted by Spinoza. 
" For one who had always employed the conception of end in the domain 
of Law and of Spirit it was a necessary postulate that the strict mechanical 
laws according to which the phenomena of the material world are explained 
should harmonize with the principle of end, and be themselves founded 
on the most general teleological conceptions " (p. 117). J. E. C. 

Berkeley 's Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. With an 
Introduction and Notes by Satish Chandra Banerji, M.A. Calcutta, 
Hare Press, 1893. — pp. lx. 134. 

This edition of Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous has 
especial interest as coming to us from India, and as the work of a graduate 
of one of the Indian colleges. In itself, too, the book is doubly welcome; 
for these Dialogues are the simplest and most entertaining form in which 
Berkeley presented the principles of his Immaterialism, and they have not 
been included by Professor Fraser in his Selections, nor, so far as I am 
aware, have they hitherto existed in a form convenient for class use. The 
editor of this book merits our thanks for doing for these Dialogues what 
Professor Fraser did for the Principles and the other writings of Berkeley 
contained in the above-mentioned work. Besides the text, the book contains 
an introduction of fifty pages, and explanatory notes. The Introduction 
sketches the main facts of the philosopher's life, and traces in outline his 
historical relations to his predecessors, as well as his kinship with Leibniz 
and Kant — the former of whom, by the way, he refers to as "the 
philosopher of Leipzig." The Introduction also gives an exceedingly good 
analysis of Berkeley's most important treatises, and attempts to exhibit the 
later phases of his thought as shown in Siris. While there is nothing 
distinctively new in these pages, they yet furnish a first-rate exposition of 
Berkeley's doctrines, and suggest as well the weak point of the system. 
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The Notes, too, are just what notes to a philosophical work should be — 
short, clear, and suggestive, rather than exhaustive, whenever the subject 
requires personal reflection on the part of the student. The editor has in 
this respect evidently taken Fraser's notes as models. Indeed, the constant 
reference, both in the Introduction and Notes, to Fraser, Hamilton, Sterling 
and other Scotchmen, would make us certain, if we had not seen the title- 
page, that the edition was the work of an Edinburgh man. J. E. C. 



Appearance and Reality. A Metaphysical Essay. By F. H. Bradley. 
[Library of Philosophy.] London, Swan Sonnenschein : New York, 
Macmillan & Co.. 1893.— pp. XXIV, 558. 

In Mr. Bradley's Principles of Logic, he frequently touches on problems 
which he declines to discuss fully, on the plea that they belong to ' Meta- 
physics.' The book before us fulfils the hope that readers of the Logic 
have often expressed, that a writer so well qualified to deal with funda- 
mental questions might yet have strength to give to the world the result of 
his thinking on Metaphysical subjects. The author does not claim that 
this volume contains a system. It is, he tells us, " a more or less desultory 
handling of perhaps the chief questions in Metaphysics." " It is meant to 
be a critical discussion of first principles, and its object is to stimulate 
inquiry and doubt. There are few, if any, historical references, and no 
direct polemic ; but Mr. Bradley endeavors to express his own doubts and 
convictions regarding the most important metaphysical questions, with the 
arguments by which he sustains them. 

The first Book, "Appearance" (pp. 11 -132), has twelve chapters, and 
discusses, among other subjects, Relation and Quality, Space and Time, 
Motion and Change, Causation, Activity, and The Self. Among the 
fifteen chapters of Book II, "Reality" (pp. 132-552), are discussions of 
the General Nature of Reality, Error, Evil, Goodness, Nature, The 
Absolute and its Appearance, Ultimate Doubts, etc. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Bradley's book is one of the most 
important examinations of metaphysical problems that has appeared during 
the present generation. Review will follow. J. E. C. 

The following books have also been received : — 

Lehrbuch der theoretischen Philosophic. Auf thomistischer Grundlage. 
Von Dr. Virgil Grimmich. Freiburg im Breisgau, Herder'sche Verlags- 
handlung, 1893. — pp. xv, 565. 

Natural Selection and Spiritual Freedom. By Joseph John Murphy. 
London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1893. — pp. xiii, 241. 

Apperception. A Monograph on Psychology and Pedagogy. By Dr. 
Karl Lange. Translated by members of the Herbart Club. Boston, 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1893. — pp. ix, 279. 



